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FOCUS 


AFTER CHERNOBYL 

THE most predictable thing about the disaster earlier this year at the 
Soviet nuclear power station at Chernobyl was the lack of protest in 
the West. Imagine what would have happened if an American 
nuclear installation had overheated, spread radiation over neighbour¬ 
ing countries, the American government had remained silent about the 
disaster for as long as possible and, when finally forced to admit it, 
had given only the minimum possible information about what had 
occurred. Every U.S. embassy in the world would have been 
besieged by protestors; anti-American riots would have taken place in 
every major capital. In the event there was no organised anti-Soviet 
protest, even in the countries affected, something which says much 
about the motivation of the professional environmentalist lobby. 

This is a pity, for nuclear generation of power is not yet safe, the 
problem of nuclear waste disposal has not yet been solved or indeed 
the disposal of many other toxic waste products. Many modern 
industrial production methods still pollute the atmosphere and destroy 
the environment as well as using up at an alarming rate finite resources 
which are ultimately dumped rather than reclaimed and reused. We 
are very far from having solved the problems created by our modern 
“throw away” society which requires an abundance of cheap energy 
for the mass production of goods which are designed for a short life, 
to be sold quickly and replaced frequently. It is a society which has 
too often lost sight of the need to retain the human scale, witness 
much of the so-called architecture of the post-war world producing 
shoddy tower blocks in place of homes and gigantic featureless office 
buildings which have disfigured nearly every major town and city in 
Europe and destroyed much of their individuality. 

Without completely turning our backs on the advantages of modern 
technology we need to find a way to harmonise this with an ecolog¬ 
ically viable way of life. These environmental concerns are too 
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important to be left to the ragbag of left-wing agitators, nuclear dis¬ 
armed, militant feminists, animal rights campaigners and other 
oddities which tend to make up the Green parties of Europe. The 
future of Europe is at stake if the pollution and erosion of our environ¬ 
ment continues at the present rate. It is a subject which needs to 
become part of the mainstream of European politics. 


SOUTH AFRICA AGAIN 

SINCE our last issue when we commented on the subject of sports 
boycotts South Africa has hardly been out of the news. By the time 
these notes appear it is likely that the European Community, including 
Britain, will have decided on some form of punitive sanctions designed 
to make South Africa change its internal policies. If so we shall have 
set out on a very slippery slope indeed. Who knows when the so- 
called international community” may decide to impose sanctions on 
this country to force a change in some aspect of our internal policies, 
our immigration laws for example 

Apartheid has unfortunately become an emotive issue rather than a 
rational one and while we are less inclined than some to pontificate 
from the comfortable distance of five thousand miles it does seem 
possible that the present unhappy situation in South Africa has been 
brought about not by Apartheid but by a failure to carry through the 
policy. As long ago as the early 1950s the then Archbishop of 
Canterbury remarked that “if it were entire separation — two 
separate countries with separate cultures and government, there would 
be much to be said for it”. Such a policy would have involved a 
radical restructuring of South African society and required massive 
investment in black development, perhaps beyond the ability of South 
Africa alone, though possible with the help of the European Commun¬ 
ity-. On the other hand “separate development” as a cover for the 
maintenance of the status quo was doomed to failure. The impartial 
observer, if such still exists where South Africa is concerned, is likely 
to observe of Apartheid what G. K. Chesterton said of Christianity: 
“It is not that it has been tried and found wanting. It has been found 
difficult and not been tried”. 

Now ^President Botha tells us that Apartheid is an “outdated 
concept”. It remains to be seen whether he can put in its place a 
system which will accommodate both the rightful aspirations of South 
African blacks and the survival of the white, and especially the 
Afrikaaner, community in what is their only homeland. What is not 
helpful is for the rest of the western world to pressurise South Africa 
into adopting a system of one man one vote within a unitary state. 
This would lead to a takeover by the African National Congress and 
would ultimately result in a black marxist state in southern Africa 
which would not be in the interests of any South Africans, white or 
black, nor of the West in general. 
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LIBERTY BEGINS AT HOME 


IT is not only South African sportsmen or other sportsmen who have 
been to South Africa who are the subject of banning and boycott. It 
seems that no activitiy is immune from this fashionable madness. The 
academic world is especially prone to it. The latest example is the 
World Archaeological Conference held recently at Southampton which 
has barred South African participants. It is hard to see how South 
African citizenship should make a person’s contribution to archaeolo¬ 
gical research worthless nor why the rest of the world should be 
deprived of it. Those who shout the loudest about the need for liberty 
in South Africa should remember that liberty, like charity, begins 
at home. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 
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of his alienation. 

CHRISTOPHE DOLBEAU, born in 1953, is a graduate of Lyon 
University and also studied in England at Brighton Polytechnic. He 
teaches at a school which trains future technical and managerial staff 
for the French National Forestry Commission. He is a regular 
contributor to a number of French magazines including Rivarol, Les 
Ecrits de Paris and La Revue Universelle as well as to several East 
European emigre publications. 


THE CRIMINAL MIND OF KARL MARX 
by Colin Wilson 

WHEN Karl Marx left Trier at the age of seventeen, on his way to 
the University of Bonn, he was convinced that he would become a 
great poet in the tradition of Goethe, Schiller and Heine. 

Marx had every reason to be optimistic. His home background was 
comfortable and secure; his father was a successful lawyer, a convert 
to Christianity, and they lived in one of the best houses in town. Karl, 
the eldest son, was expected to become a lawyer — a hurdle he 
intended to take when he came to it. He was secretly engaged to his 
next door neighbour Jenny, daughter of Baron von Westphalen; and 
there is nothing like the love of a beautiful and aristocratic girl to 
engender self-confidence. He had a strong personality, a powerful 
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intellect and a natural gift of self-expression. Few men have started 
out in life with a better chance of success. 

The success never came — on the personal level, Marx’s life was 
a disaster. And the disaster somehow transformed the poet of free¬ 
dom, the successor of Goethe and Heine, into the creator of the 
surplus value theory, the man who claimed to have turned revolution 
into an exact science. The story of how this came about tells us more 
about the mind of Karl Marx than we can learn from the pages of 
Das Kapital. 

That year at the University of Bonn was untroubled by portents. Marx 
attended lectures on Greek and Roman mythology, on Homer, on law 
and on the history of art. He joined a poet’s club, became president 
of a tavern club, and spent a day in gaol for being drunk and dis¬ 
orderly. (He was allowed visitors who brought bottles of wine and 
beer.) At the Poet’s Club, there was more discussion about liberalism 
and socialism than about poetry. But this was part of his family 
tradition; his father was one of the leading liberals in Trier but then, 
his father’s liberalism always stopped short of actual conflict with the 
authorities. Karl felt that, when it came to it, he himself would show 
more boldness. 

Rather to his own surprise, Marx discovered that he enjoyed 
studying law. As a consequence, there now seemed to be no reason 
why he should not combine the careers of lawyer and poet, and settle 
down with Jenny in Trier . . . 

At the University of Berlin — where he went next to study law — 
life suddenly became more strained and complex. Bonn, like Trier, 
had become an old-fashioned backwater; Berlin was an urban metro¬ 
polis. The Rhinelander, with his provincial accent, felt like a 
nonentity. His reaction was to stop trifling and hurl himself into work 
with such dedication that he came close to a nervous breakdown. He 
not only worked; he composed three volumes of poetry and a fragment 
of a tragic drama modelled on Goethe’s Faust. These revealed that 
he was going through a period of spiritual turmoil and intellectual 
indigestion. When he moved out to the village of Stralau, he was 
clo:e to physical as well as emotional collapse. 

The crisis was due, oddly enough, to the philosophy of a man who 
had been dead half a dozen years — Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. 

English readers — for many of whom Hegel is merely a name — 
find it difficult to grasp how this highly abstract and conservative 
thinker — the man who glorified the Prussian State — could have 
exercised such a powerful influence on the revolutionary and prag¬ 
matic Karl Marx. The answer is simple: that for anyone living in 
Berlin in the 1830s, Hegel was the most important and exciting 
thinker of the age. Like a mountain, his philosophy seemed to 
extend from the foothills of history and science to the misty heights of 
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the Absolute Idea. He seemed, quite simply, the most comprehensive 
thinker who had ever lived. His most famous pronouncement is that 
the real is the rational and the rational the real. He believed that the 
spirit of man strives continually for freedom, and that human history 
is a record of this painful struggle. He was also regarded by most 
conservatives as revolutionary and highly dangerous. He was a 
rationalist who had scathing things to say about religion in general 
and Christianity in particular. And this is one reason that Marx 
found him so stimulating. 

When Marx arrived at the University of Berlin — where Hegel had 
been a professor — the controversy was as bitter as ever. In 1835, 
one of Hegel’s students, David Strauss, had published a Life of Jesus 
in which some parts of the Gospels were treated as mythological, or as 
downright lies. This scandalised the Church; but it also enraged the 
more extreme Hegelians, who felt that it paid far too much lip- 
service to the crude superstitions of Christianity. Bruno Bauer, a 
lecturer in theology, published a book denying that Jesus ever existed. 
The Gospels, he said, should be regarded as novels embodying the 
loftiest ideas of the age . . . The Prussian authorities were alarmed; 
ideas like this had precipitated the French Revolution. The Young 
Hegelians—the name given to Bauer’s supporters—regarded them¬ 
selves as philosophers rather than revolutionaries; but censorship and 
repression enflamed their sense of injustice. 

Marx was a down-to-earth young man who found Hegel’s ‘System’ 
woolly and abstract. Like William Blake, he felt that ‘I must create 
my own system or be enslaved by another man’s’, and set out to 
create his own form of pragmatic anti-Hegelianism. Inevitably he 
went to the opposite extreme. Hegel was basically an optimist who 
believed that history revealed the expression of the spirit of freedom. 
Marx was inclined to pessimistic materialism; the soul, he declared 
in an epigram, is pure fantasy. There was an element of scepticism 
in him that drove him to despise human nature. Giving free rein to 
this savage pessimism, Marx found himself caught in his own net, 
dragged from literary despair into real nervous exhaustion. He began a 
tragedy, modelled on Faust; but Goethe’s Faust is an idealist, a seeker 
after truth who feels that human knowledge is a mockery; Marx’s hero 
—Oulanem—expresses a despairing vision of human futility that 
comes closer to nihilism. Men are ‘blind clockwork, made to be fools, 
calendars of time and space, having no purpose save to exist and be 
ruined . . .’ Oulanem will ‘smash the world to pieces with his curses’ 
then sink down into nothingness. Men, says Oulanem ‘are the apes 
of a cold God.’ 

Having brought himself to the brink of despair, Marx spent weeks 
walking around the countryside near Stralau, and wrote long essays on 
philosophy. He emerged a convert. He had discovered that the 
Hegelian philosophy was less abstract than it looked. More than that: 
it was a kind of blueprint for revolution. For Hegel believed that 
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history is the story of man’s slow march towards freedom. In the 
Orient, only one man was free: the king. In ancient Greece and Rome, 
the citizens were free but slavery was taken for granted. In modern 
times we have arrived at the notion of freedom for all, but it is still 
not a reality. But one day it will become so . . . 

What enthralled Marx about Hegel was the rigid and scientific nature 
of the demonstration. Marx was an illiberal liberal, a humanist who 
disliked human beings. He believed firmly in freedom, not because he 
thought Man ought to be free, but because he felt he, Karl Marx, 
ought to be free. And he was not. His father had landed himself in 
trouble by making a harmless speech containing a few liberal plati¬ 
tudes. All around him in Berlin, Marx could see the attempts of the 
authorities to hold back the rising tide of freedom of thought. Marx, 
like Hegel, believed passionately in freedom of thought. Unlike Hegel, 
his thought tended to be negative and destructive. Neither was he 
willing, like Hegel, to concede that this Prussian State was the best 
possible compromise between individual freedom and the chaos of 
anarchy. Hegel had seen the Prussian State from above, as one of its 
favoured employees; Marx was seeing it from below. 

So at the end of three weeks, during which he read Hegel day and 
night, Marx was drunk on the wine of freedom and reason. He found 
it all so intoxicating that he decided to abandon the study of law, and 
pin his hopes on becoming a lecturer in philosophy. Now his doubts 
were gone, the future once more looked rosy. He would continue the 
work begun by Voltaire and Hegel, and strive to bring about real 
human freedom. And he saw this mainly as a matter of using his 
powerful intellect to pour good-natured scorn on the church, the king 
and the bourgeoisie. No occupation can be more delightful for a man 
with a gift of sarcasm. And in Marx, the power of sarcasm was very 
highly developed. 

This revolutionary optismism led him to take the first disastrous 
step towards exile and poverty. He and Bruno Bauer—now a close 
friend and admirer—wrote a pamphlet together which appeared to 
be an attack on the infidel Hegel by a pious Lutheran; in the tradition 
of Defoe’s Short Way with Dissenters, the aim was to exaggerate the 
reactionary case until it looked ridiculous. Some reviewers were taken 
in by it. But, as usual, the authorities over-reacted. Bauer lost his 
job and had to move to Bonn; Marx’s hopes of obtaining a lectureship 
in philosophy melted away. It was clear that the University of Berlin 
would not even grant him his doctorate. 

Still, life remained pleasant. Marx was an immensely dominant man 
who needed to shine in a circle of admirers. In Berlin he had many; 
one idealistic revolutionary, Moses Hess, declared him to be already, 
in his early twenties, the greatest philosopher alive. Other members of 
the revolutionary Doctorclub—of which Marx was unofficial secretary 
—were men of influence and wealth. Together they launched a 
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newspaper, the Rheinische Zeitung, published in Cologne. At the age 
of twenty-four, Marx became a leading contributor, then for hve 
mont hs—the editor. It published attacks on censorship, the government 
and various political abuses—such as an edict forbidding peasants to 
gather dead wood in the forest. After a year it was suppressed. But 
Marx had had a taste of personal authority, and he loved it. 

Marx’s father had died of tuberculosis in 1838, and the family in 
Trier was now living on straitened means. Marx received only a small 
legacy, and when that was gone, continued to write home demanding 
more money from his mother and sisters; this was usually forthcoming. 
In June 1843, Marx married the faithful Jenny. Jenny’s mother gave 
them the cash for their honeymoon; otherwise they were penniless. 
Back in Jenny’s home after the honeymoon, Marx devoted himself to 
a long and violent essay on ‘the Jewish question’ in which the Jews— 
with their religious bigotry and materialistic outlook are condemned 
as enemies of the human race. He also wrote an essay in which he 
concluded that the vehicle of the future revolution would be the 
proletariat’. And after almost six months in his peaceful backwater, 
he decided it was time to move to the centre of revolutionary politics 
_Paris. For Jenny, at least, the road was now to be mostly downhill. 

By now—when Marx was twenty-five—the leading tenets of his 
philosophy had emerged; they would remain basically unchanged for 
the rest of his life. It was based on a crude and violent atheism. (He 
had already coined the epigram: ‘Religion is the opium of the people. ) 
From Hegel he had taken the premise that the real is the rational and 
vice versa, and that reason is the ultimate expression of the spirit of 
history. Hegel had started with a scathing contempt for Christianity 
and religion in general; this had gradually given way to a recognition 
of the role of Christianity as a stage on the way to spiritual freedom; 
and in the last sections of the Phenomenology of the Spirit, where he 
speaks of religion as consciousness of Absolute Being, Hegel had moved 
close to a mystical evolutionism. Marx might have done so if his life 
had been more peaceful—although this is difficult to imagine, at all 
events he never moved beyond this simplistic, negative atheism, in 
which religion is simply the expression of human delusions about the 
‘transcendental.’ 

His social philosophy is equally simplistic; its fundamental tenets 
are taken from his friend Moses Hess. Society is unjust because the 
capitalists and the bourgeoisie have cornered all the wealth. Not only 
that: they exploit the proletariat, forcing them to give their labour 
for mere subsistence wages. The ‘ideal’ answer would be for each 
worker to be given the full value of his labour, but this is not practical 
because all workers are, in effect, linked together. (Marx had no use 
for individuals; he loved to lump people together into abstractions 
like the State, Capitalists, the Proletariat—habits of thought derived 
from Hegel.) So the workers must revolt and take back their ‘stolen’ 
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wealth. They have nothing to lose and everything to gain. All that 
‘extra’ wealth that at present is siphoned off by the capitalists will 
then be given to the State and u°ed for the good of the majority. It all 
looks and sounds marvellously simple. 

The most noteworthy thing about the expression of these ideas, even 
in the early essays, is the attempt to make them sound inevitable and 
impersonal, as if he is writing mathematical formulae. Clearly, this 
is the major legacy from Hegel. Hegel ‘demonstrated’ that human 
history could be understood by Reason, and seemed to be a mighty 
progre s towards spiritual freedom. This is obviously the aspect of 
Hegel that converted Marx. He was overwhelmed by the scientific 
rigor of the demonstration, and dreamed of doing the same thing for 
the coming social revolution. He declared patronisingly that his aim 
was to ‘stand Hegel back on his feet.’ 

Why was Marx so concerned to make his doctrine of revolution look 
scientific ? It was a matter of temperament. He was a man who lacked 
patience with his fellow human beings. He also had little patience with 
fellow revolutionaries like Lasalle and Proudhon, who based their 
arguments on love of humanity; this struck Marx as sentimental 
trifling. In fact, Marx’s revolutionism was based on rage and disgust, 
and he never ceased to talk with satisfaction about the day when 
blood would flow in the gutters and the bourgeoisie dangle from 
lamp-posts. The more eggs that got broken, the better the omelette 
would be. 

The rage and disgust were the outcome of frustration. Marx was a 
very highly dominant individual—one of the most dominant men of 
his century. Modern zoology has shown that all animal groups possess 
a ‘dominant 5%’, the natural leaders; but among that dominant 5% 
there is a tiny percentage of very dominant individuals, the leaders of 
the leaders. Marx was one of these. He moved to Berlin at the age of 
eighteen as an unknown young man; within a couple of years he had 
become the natural leader of the Hegelian revolutionaries, including 
Bruno Bauer. Marx was the kind of man who needed power—and to 
say this is no criticism of such a dominant individual. Fate handed 
him lifelong obscurity. In the few small realms in which he could 
exercise power—the Liberal Cologne newspaper, his revolutionary 
circle, his own family—he exercised it like Jupiter hurling thunder¬ 
bolts. But as far as the world was concerned, he remained a nonentity. 
Even when he later became a correspondent for an American news¬ 
paper, he was ju-t another European revolutionary, not the revolution¬ 
ary he felt himself to be. Unlike Hegel, Marx never had success to 
sweeten h<m. Because he was a frustrated man, Marx had no gentleness 
in him. A fellow revolutionary, Carl Schurz, wrote of him: ‘I have 
never seen a man whose bearing was so provoking and intolerant. To 
no opinion which differed from his own did he accord the honour of 
even a condescending consideration. Everyone who contradicted him 
he treated with abiect con'empt; every argument that he did not like 
he treated with biting scorn . . .’ 
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It is also important to realise that Marx spent most of his life 
convinced that the revolution would happen tomorrow—-or at least the 
day after tomorrow. It took a very long time for him to become 
convinced that the workers were not at this moment on the point of 
rising up and slaughtering their exploiters. The French had overthrown 
their masters in 1789; now it was merely a matter of time before it 
happened again. And when that day came, Marx wanted to be sure 
that he would be the Robespierre or Marat. It was not that Marx 
consciously thirsted after power. He simply felt that he was the most 
dominent and intelligent individual he had ever come across; that 
being so, he must inevitably become the leader of the Revolution. In 
Berlin he was still uncertain about his future destiny; it might lie in 
literature. But by the time Marx moved to Paris, he had abandoned 
the idea of being a poet. Now he placed all his hopes of fame on 
being the prophet of the coming Revolution. 

For Jenny, Paris was the first taste of the insecurity to which she 
had committed herself. Marx talked to Heine and Bakunin—both, as 
usual, granted him instant equality—and attended the salon of the 
Countless Marie d’Agoult, Liszt’s mistress: he edited a yearbook of 
revolutionary essays and poems and contributed to a German news¬ 
paper called Forward. He renewed acquaintance with Friedrich Engels, 
the son of a German manufacturer, and they planned a book denounc¬ 
ing Bruno Bauer—Marx now felt that the Young Hegelians were 
sentimentalists. He spent his days making contacts with exiled revolu¬ 
tionaries and his nights sitting in cafes. Jenny had her first baby, went 
to Germany to see her mother, and gave way to fits of depression about 
the uncertain future. 

In due course, the king of Prussia protested to the king of France 
about suggestions in Forward that he ought to be assassinated, and the 
king of France told the exiles that they either had to promise to give 
up political activity, or get out of France. Jenny sold her furniture 
to provide Marx with the coach fare to Belgium, and Marx left, for 
Brussels, leaving Jenny behind with friends in Paris. She rejoined 
him a few weeks later after a miserable and freezing journey; soon 
afterwards, she became pregnant again. When summer came, Marx 
went off to Manchester with Engels, whose father owned textile mills 
there; then they went to London where he encountered more exiled 
German revolutionaries—they called themselves The League of the 
Just. Marx was struck by the fact that the British seemed to have no 
objection to revolutionaries—at least they were allowed to operate 
freely and openly, instead of being constantly shadowed by the police. 

The more Marx saw of revolutionaries, the more he became con¬ 
vinced that he was the only man who knew anything about the sub¬ 
ject. Most of them struck him as vague incompetents. They spent their 
days trying to rouse the working class to a sense of injustice, all in 
the name of humanitarianhm and freedom. This was a pure waste 
of time. Marx had convinced himself that the Revolution was 
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inevitable. He remained obsessed by the Hegelian vision of history as 
a gradual unfolding of human freedom. But Hegel believed this would 
come about through Reason, through ideas. Marx was convinced that 
ideas are merely the outcome of economic conditions. Mankind has 
progressed through the Asiatic, ancient, feudal and bourgeois ages, 
each dominated by its own modes of production. Now the industrial 
revolution had brought the age of Revolution. Humanitarianism was 
irrelevant. This would happen anyway . . . 

Which explains what seems otherwise self-destructive, almost 
suicidal, in Marx’s conduct: his lifelong tendency to quarrel violently 
with other revolutionaries. Marx invented the Political Purge. The 
first happened in Brussels in 1846, when Marx’s group invited a 
revolutionary named Wilhelm Weitling to a meeting, and Marx 
denounced him as a dangerous trifler. ‘Nothing can be achieved 
without doctrine’, Marx roared, and when Weitling accused him of 
being an armchair revolutionary, Marx almost had apoplexy and 
stormed out. Weitling’s friend Kriege was the next. Even the celebrated 
Proudhon, the man who declared that property is theft, was denounced 
and consigned to perdition. Over the years, Marx quarrelled with just 
about every famous revolutionary of his time. (The only man he 
approved of was Auguste Blanqui, because he was also in favour of 
making the gutters run with blood.) Marx was completely obsessed by 
his own dream: the dream of violence, of bloody revenge on the 
oppressors—on his oppressors. It was necessary to his sanity. His 
‘Hegelian’ demonstration of the inevitableness of revolution was his 
justification. The ‘bleeding hearts’ were nuisances. What the masses 
needed was not sympathy, but more oppression, to drive them to 
revolution. Oddly enough, Marx had less in common with Proudhon 
and the other idealistic socialists than with Napoleon and Bismarck. 
‘The philosophers have only interpreted the world’, he declares in the 
Theses on Feuerbach, ‘The point is to change it.’ Marx never seems 
to have suspected that his ‘Hegelian’ demonstrations of the inevitable¬ 
ness of Revolution were unconscious justifications of his own obsessive 
need to be the Leader, the Moses armed with the Tables of the Law. 

In 1846, Marx and Engels formed the Communist League in 
Brussels. In 1847, the League of the Just in London asked them to 
cooperate, and invited them to a Conference. Marx quickly managed 
to persuade them to change their name to the Communist League. He 
expressed dislike of their motto: ‘All men are brothers’, declaring 
that he felt no brotherhood for most people; he suggested the alter¬ 
native: ‘Proletarians of the world, unite! ’ Asked to draw up a 
programme for the new League, Marx went back to Brussels and 
wrote the Communist Manifesto. 

It was in this work that Marx first clearly formulated his new 
philosophy of history. The feudalism of the Middle Ages collapsed, 
and a new power arose, the bourgeoisie. Feudalism had been oppres¬ 
sive; but it had embodied religious and human virtues. The bourgeoisie 
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were ruthless egoists whose only aim was money and power. So the 
feudal serfs became the exploited proletariat (a word coined by the 
Italian revolutionary Sismondi.) But the exploiters had created their 
own executioners, since the workers were one day bound to recognise 
that they could destroy the exploiters . . . And after the Revolution, 
the bourgeoisie would simply be replaced by the State. The State 
would abolish private property, rights of inheritance and the family. 
All men would be obliged to work for a living. And since an industrial 
society can create far more wealth than it needs, the surplus would 
go to the State, to be used for the benefit of all. This was the 
Marxian Utopia, designed to replace the wicked, selfish world of the 
bourgeoisie. To anyone who might feel doubts about this obligatory 
‘freedom’, Marx might have replied with a passage from an earlier 
Manifesto, written for the London Conference. ‘Communists are not 
out to destroy personal liberty. They do not intend to turn the world 
into one huge barrack or gigantic workhouse ... In no social order 
will personal freedom be so assured as in a society based on com¬ 
munal ownership.’ But Marx was not really interested in what 
happened after the Revolution; his dreams were of burning palaces 
and vengeful proletarians steeping their hands in the blood of the 
oppressors. 

The cause of the Revolution, Marx predicted, would be economic: 
a slump that would cause the workers to rebel. In 1846 it began to 
look as if his dream was about to be realised. There was famine all 
over Europe, and a consequent depression in trade, with widespread 
unemployment. But Marx might have drawn a lesson from what 
happened during the Irish potato famine of 1845-46; the peasants 
died by their thousands; a few grain shipments were robbed and a 
few workhouses stormed, but there was no revolution. By the summer 
of 1847, the slump was causing starvation all over Europe. Everyone 
agreed that the basic trouble lay in the greed of the bourgeoisie. (For 
example, French wine was usually so adulterated that it was practically 
impossible to export it.) A quarrel between Catholics and Protestants 
in Switzerland sent the wind of revolution across Europe. In 1848 the 
Italians revolted against their various princes, kings and grand dukes. 
In France, the king was forced to abdicate and flee to London. Vienna 
revolted against Metternich. In Dresden, Wagner fought on the 
barricades. And in Belgium, the government decided it had tolerated 
Karl Marx for long enough. He had to go. Jenny was arrested and 
spent a night in gaol with prostitutes. Marx fled to Paris, then to 
Germany. He had just received a legacy of six thousand francs from 
his father’s estate; convinced that the Revolution had at last arrived, 
he gave most of it to the Belgian workers to buy arms. In Cologne, he 
used the remainder of his legacy to launch another revolutionary 
newspaper, and made it an effective instrument of propaganda. But 
the revolutionaries quarrelled among themselves, and a new assembly 
debated philosophical issues instead of seizing its chances. The king of 
Prussia sent in troops and refused to become a constitutional monarch. 
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Slowly the tide of revolution subsided. Marx was put on trial for 
treason, but argued that he had only been supporting the rights of 
the National Assembly against the monarch; the jury was convinced 
and acquitted him. But he was ordered out of Germany. He returned 
to Paris, was ordered to go and live on the coast of Brittany, and 
decided to move to London. And there, suddenly, he found himself 
in a country where Revolution was only a distant dream. 

Marx arrived in London in the summer of 1849. He died there 
thirty-four years later, still poor and unkown. During those early 
years, he and his family came close to starvation—largely because 
Marx had no intention of looking for employment. They were evicted 
onto the street from their lodgings in Chelsea, and the youngest of 
their children collapsed, and died as he was playing in front of them. 
Two more died later. They moved into small, cheap rooms in Soho, 
and lived there for six years. Jenny’s darkest hour came when she 
discovered that her husband was the father of the baby about to be 
born to their maidservant Helene Demuth. But Jenny was as im¬ 
practical as her husband, and Helene Demuth kept the household 
together; so there was no question of dismissing her. Marx was terrified 
that the news of the illegitimate birth would reach the comrades in 
Europe and undermine his authority—the thing he cared for most. 
He wrote indignantly to one friend about ‘the unspeakable infamies 
which my enemies are spreading about me’, and flately denied them. 
Later, he fostered the rumour that Engels was the father of the child. 
This was plausible; Engels was having a liaison with a working class 
girl—typically Marx and Jenny declined to know her—and was far less 
concerned about his personal image than Marx. 

The remainder of Marx’s life need not concern us in detail. During 
his first fifteen years in London he remained in relative isolation, 
working in the British Museum, contributing articles to the New York 
Tribune, quarrelling with other revolutionaries. In 1864, he became 
active in the first International Working Mens Association and with 
his usual manic diligence, set about trying to take it over and get 
rid of his ‘enemies.’ He laboured at Das Kapital, convinced that it 
would finally make him rich. (Engels was getting tired of paying 
Marx’s debts.) Volume 1 appeared in 1867, and was ignored. The 
Paris Commune of 1870 aroused his hopes that the Revolution had at 
last arrived. Marx wrote a pamphlet about it that brought him some 
measure of fame. But there were more bitter disagreements within 
the International, with a violent left—under Bakunin—preaching 
bloody revolution while a working class right preferred trade union 
activity and ‘gradualism’. As usual Marx won in the end at the cost 
of destroying the International. It was a small price to pay for someone 
determined to crush all opposition. But Marx again went into isolation; 
during the last decade of his life, he suffered a great deal from 
depression. It had finally dawned on him that the Revolution would 
not arrive in his own lifetime. He was shattered by the death of Jenny 
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in 1881, and by that of his eldest daughter in 1883; he died of an 
abscess of the lung in March 1883. Das Kapital was still uncompleted; 
the remaining two volumes edited by Engels appeared after his death. 

Perhaps the oddest thing about this immense ‘Bible of economics’ 
is that even its admirers are willing to admit that its central arguments 
are probably fallacious—Edmund Wilson talks quite cheerfully about 
‘a central fallacy of Marxism . . .’ This central fallacy, quite simply, 
is the concept of what Marx calls ‘surplus value’, upon which Marx 
bases his whole demonstration of the downfall of capitalism. The value 
of a commodity is dependent on the labour that has gone into it; a 
capitalist gets his profit by forcing the workmen to work more hours 
than he pays him for. That extra ‘forced labour’ creates the surplus 
value which gives the capitalist his profit. 

However, says Marx, a machine cannot be bullied like a human 
being into producing surplus value. This means that as more and more 
machines take over from human beings, the capitalist will no longer 
be able to create ‘surplus value’ and the whole system will collapse. 
Capitalists will eat other capitalists, but this will still not create more 
surplus value—and so capitalism will finally disintegrate. The workers 
will then take over and the great Communist Utopia will have arrived. 

The central fallacy is obvious—that a machine cannot create ‘surplus 
value’. A machine is nothing less than a device for creating surplus 
value. If I try to bind books by hand, I may succeed in binding one 
a day. A machine can bind hundreds of books a day—creating surplus 
value. If I try to cut my lawn with a scythe, it will take me a long 
time. But a lawnmower driven by an engine will cut many acres in a 
day—if i like, I can even hire myself and my machine out to other 
people. And the result will be ‘surplus value’. The ‘capitalist’ exploits 
the workers; a machine exploits the laws of nature. Marx’s demon¬ 
stration of the downfall of capitalism is based on a crude schoolboy 
howler. 

But then, as Bernard Shaw pointed out, the real power of Das 
Kapital resides in its bitter rhetoric. Shaw called it ‘a Jeremiad against 
the bourgeoisie’, and found it all immensely exhilarating. Marx would 
certainly have been thoroughly upset by this judgement. He was 
convinced that the very essence of his economic philosophy was its 
rationality. He believed that he had demonstrated that there are 
cast-iron laws that will bring about the downfall of capitalism. He 
would have been the first to agree that, if these laws are based on a 
fallacy, then the whole argument collapses. 

Anyone who reads Das Kapital in conjunction with a biography of 
Marx—the one by Robert Payne is to be recommended—will recognise 
that Marx’s belief that he was a rationalist was pure self-deception. 
Marx was a volcano of violent emotion. He was a man who hungered 
for the fame and influence that he felt to be his due, and who 
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seethed with resentment at a social system which he felt had deprived 
him of both. One fellow revolutionary named Techow wrote of him: 
‘The impression he made on me was that of someone possessing a rare 
intellectual superiority, and he was evidently a man of outstanding 
personality. If his heart had matched his intellect, and if he had 
possessed as much love as hate, I would have gone through fire for 
him ... Yet it is a matter for regret that this man with his fine 
intellect is lacking in nobility of soul. I am convinced that a most 
dangerous personal ambition has eaten away all the good in him’. In 
short, Marx was a man who used his remarkable intellect to ration¬ 
alise violent and destructive emotions. 

In the mid-1930s, Jean Paul Sartre produced a little book called 
Sketch of a Theory of the Emotions, which is mainly devoted to an 
outline of what Sartre calls ‘magical thinking.’ Magical thinking is 
basically the tendency to allow the intellect to be dominated by the 
emotions, and to use the intellect to justify the emotions. That is to 
say, it is basically a form of self-deception. Malcolm Muggeridge tells 
a story that illustrates ‘magical thinking’. In India, a birth control 
clinic gave the women strings of beads with seven amber beads, seven 
red ones, seven more amber beads and seven green ones; the women 
were told to move a bead every day, and not to have sexual intercourse 
on the ‘red’ days. ‘Many women thought that merit resided in the 
beads, and moved them around to suit themselves’, said a newspaper 
in describing the failure of the experiment. 

Anyone who has studied criminology knows that ‘magical thinking’ 
is typical of the criminal mind. Patrick Byrne, the Birmingham YWCA 
murderer, who raped and dismembered a girl, explained that he was 
doing it to ‘get my revenge on women for causing me sexual tension.’ 
Here, the distortion of logic is almost as grimly funny as in the case 
of the birth control beads. Similarly, when Charles Manson was in 
court, charged with having organised the murders of eight people, he 
told his judges that it was not his followers who were guilty but society. 
‘These children—everything they have done, they have done for the 
love of their brothers.’ And when one of his followers, Susan Atkins, 
was asked whether the killing of eight people was unimportant, she 
countered by asking if the killing of thousands of people with napalm 
in Vietnam was important. Clearly, Manson and Susan Atkins thought 
that what they were saying was logical, but we can see that in fact, 
they are simply trying to give their emotions an appearance of reason. 

This, ultimately, is what Manson and Karl Marx have in common: 
a belief that other people are to blame for the troubles of humanity 
—and, incidentally, for their own misfortunes. They have totally 
blinded themselves to the idea that they themselves might be partly 
to blame. So the solution to their problems lies ‘out there’, in the 
external world, and in a group of people labelled capitalists or 
bourgeoisie or ‘pigs’. 
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Manson was also a revolutionary—he hoped that his murders would 
cause a race war between blacks and whites that would lead to the 
destruction of the blacks—and, incidentally, also of the bourgeoisie, 
the ‘pigs’. In court, Manson was frank about his reasons for hating 
society. ‘You people put importance on your lives. My life has never 
been important to anyone . . .’ Marx was never as frank as this; but 
his social philosophy remains a monument to the destructive power 
of ‘magical thinking’. 


SISLEY HUDDLESTON: A BRITISH “PETAINIST” 
by Christophe Dolbeau 

FOR a large part of the present generation Europe is unfortunately 
no more than a tarnished concept; the bloody disillusions brought 
about by the last war, followed by the never-ending palinodes of the 
old parties’ buffoons have secreted doubt and scepticism. Yet all 
through history we find the draft of Europe a Nation especially 
through symbolic characters who really lived as true Europeans. Was 
it by chance that Sir Oswald Mosley died in France? At the very 
time when some people continue to sow dissension among European 
nations it may be useful, on the contrary, to stress the convergences, 
for instance by paying tribute to the outstanding Anglo-French figure 
of Sisley Huddleston. 

Born in 1883 in Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire, Huddleston studied 
in Manchester before joining the Civil Service. But the pen-pusher’s 
routine did not suit this ambitious young man who dreamt of travel 
and adventure. He was not to be a civil servant for long, soon setting 
out for France, wanting to become a journalist. 

He settled in Paris in the “Quartier Latin” and Montparnasse where 
he enjoyed the company of Hemingway, Joyce and D. H. Lawrence 
among many others. During these years Huddleston was to write 
several books; Mr. Paname: a Paris Fantasia, Articles de Paris, 
Bohemian, Literary and Social Life in Paris, Paris Salons, Cafes and 
Studios and even a “small guide” to the capital. 

Faithful to the landscape of the He de France, when he left Paris 
it was to move to the Vernon Forest and settle down in an old 
windmill at Saint Pierre d’Autils, close to Monet’s Giverny. Like most 
Britons, Huddleston fell under the charm of Normandy to which he 
dedicated a couple of books (In Normandy and Between the River 
and the Hills) and where he was to end his life. 

A talented journalist, he was soon contributing to a great number 
of English and American publications such as the Atlantic Monthly, 
the New York Times, the Contemporary Review, the Observer, the 
Westminster Gazette and the Christian Science Monitor. A local 
correspondent of the London Times he was also President of the 
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Anglo-Saxon Press Association. In the course of his work he covered 
all the main post-war events, especially the signature of the Versailles 
Treaty, in which he discerned the germ of a future conflict and the 
birth of the League of Nations in 1920. Behind the scenes at inter¬ 
national conferences he made the acquaintance of the major figures 
of the time, Clemenceau, Aristide Briand, Tardieu, Anatole de Monzie, 
Gaston Doumergue ... He recounted his meetings and peregrinations 
in several books; Peace-making in Paris, Poincare: a Biographical 
Portrait, War Unless . . ., Popular Diplomacy and War, etc. 

Convinced that the Anglo-Saxon world has never really understood 
France, he travelled through the country making its people, landscape, 
history and concerns better known across the Channel and the Atlantic 
thanks to a handful of sympathetic essays, Louis XIV in Love and 
War, France and the French, France: a Survey of Historical Forces 
and A History of France. 

As a free mind and a keen observer Sisley Huddleston had fore¬ 
boding of the return to war and unhesitatingly proclaimed it, for 
instance when Alfonso XIII of Spain abdicated in 1931 and again in 
1935 when “sanctions” were voted against Italy which had just invaded 
Ethiopia. In this context, and for such a distinguished liberal, the 
Spanish War was an eye-opener. Without totally blaming honest 
republicans who opoosed Franco he refuted the arguments of Litvinov 
who called for a “Popular Front” against the Right and particularly 
against Germany, Italy and Franco. Contrary to many British and 
American intellectuals he perceived the serious aftermath that the 
victory of left-wing totalitarianism would entail in such a vital area 
of the West. 

The beginning of the Phoney War found Huddleston troubled. 
France is not ready to fight. People are little concerned by Poland, 
Communists desert and sabotage, pacifist propaganda plays havoc (had 
not Leon Blum demanded a one-sided disarmament?), the army is 
totally disorganised and the nation demobilised by the “Front 
Populaire”. After eight months of torpidity the German “Blitzkrieg” 
struck. Huddleston can only wonder if anything good could be 
expected from 84-year-old Petain and 74-year-old Weygand who have 
both been called up. Actually the Government has already left for 
Bordeaux where a liner is ready to head for Morocco, the British 
re-embark while entire regiments, deprived of their officers, are 
captured without firing a single shot. As with the vast majority of 
Frenchmen it is with relief that Huddleston on 17th June 1940 
listened to the speech in which Marshal Petain declared that he was 
taking over. “An immense sigh of relief went up”, he writes: “It was 
a sigh indicating shame, horror, regret, but it was chiefly a sign of 
relief”. (France: the Tragic Years, p. 44). 

As soon as the armistice was signed Huddleston, who was a British 
citizen, left his mill to refugees and made his way to the Free Zone 
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and then to Monaco, refusing to abandon the continent. “My adult 
life had been spent in France,” he wrote “and my roots were in 
France.” 

Thanks to a lot of friends and connections in Vichy (Bouthillier, 
Lucian Romier, Bergery, Rene Gillouin, Henri Massis) Huddleston was 
in a good position to observe Petain’s policy and to convey this to 
London, as with the famous Petain—Hitler meeting at Montoire in 
which Huddleston saw a diplomatic victory for the French. He also 
took an interest in the secret missions of Louis Rougier and Francois 
Pietri in London as well as in the discreet contacts between Jacques 
Chevalier and Lord Halifax. In his notes he underlines the secret 
strategy of the Marshal: nazi spies arrested; concealed reorganisation 
of the army by Generals Colson, Huntziger, Lacaille and Piquedon. 
On the other hand he seems to have appreciated neither Laval nor 
Deat and Doriot, the ultra-collaborators. 

In 1943 as the situation became even more disastrous Huddleston 
gave new evidence of his attachment to France; he applied for and 
obtained his naturalisation. Soon afterwards he went to Vichy where 
he was received by Marshal Petain. He has left a precise testimony 
of this interview: “He was approaching his 90th year—87 to be exact 
—and he was exceedingly well preserved, erect, robust, broad- 
shouldered. His clean-shaven cheeks were pink with health. His well- 
trimmed moustache was cut away from full red lips. There were no 
wrinkles on his ivory forehead. His hands were plump and carefully 
groomed. There were no gnarled veins or yellow patches which 
betray old age.” 

Huddleston noticed the Marshal’s undeniable will to revive the 
country. About the Allies, Petain said: “Of course the salvation of 
France must primarily reside in herself. But co-operation with 
America and England is indispensible. There have been divergences 
which have shocked me, but no profound breach . . . We are under 
duress, we cannot act as we please, we cannot express ourselves freely. 
But we have behaved with honour and have done nothing to jeopardise 
the position of our friends.” At the end of the audience he submitted 
to the Marshal the lines of a peace plan which he wished the old 
chief to put forward. 

Soon after this meeting Huddleston published a little book, The 
Myth of Liberty which defined the nature of his political engagement. 
In this book, dedicated to Jacques Delebecque, the writer set out the 
reasons for the decline of France: the false liberty, the fallacious myths 
of equality and fraternity, incompetence and class struggle. As a 
witness of 30 years of European parliamentarianism he could speak 
from experience: “Everything I heard was tangled, the clearest idea 
became obscure. A mist came down on our brains and the atmosphere 
was unbreathable. If by chance a practical conclusion was attained, 
it was only because it had been arranged in advance, and the longest 
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debates generally led to deadlock. It was a sinister commedy.” And 
also: “In Germany, Parliament was going from bankruptcy to chaos; 
in Italy it fostered disorders that nearly caused the downfall of the 
country; in Spain it brought the most horrible war, a civil war; in 
France it disorganised the nation, thrust her into a catastrophic 
adventure and into defeat. Everywhere the same cause led to the 
same result, everywhere Parliamentary Democracy brought about 
ruin.” 

To Huddleston the new French State seemed promising; it pro¬ 
claimed the respect of hierarchy, aspired to a society based on work 
and talent, called for the rebirth of an elite as well as for the end of 
the class struggle and state controlled economy. Marshal Petain 
appears as both a traditionalist and a revolutionary. Corporatism and 
solidarity are to be the pillars of what he called the “Human 
Economy” thanks to which it would be possible to build a “Greater 
Europe” which he baptised “Eurafrica”. For one who readily quotes 
La Tour du Pin or Peguy and who had been strongly influenced by 
Hilaire Belloc the spiritual guidance of the French State naturally 
seemed promising: “The principles of work, family, mutual aid, 
hierarchy, discipline and obedience to a genuine leader are principles 
which cannot be potent if they’re not prompted by faith. It is faith 
that gives us a raison—d’etre, the same conception of spiritual life; 
and our morals are more subjective than merely enforced by law. 
That’s why faith must be the cornerstone of the new Europe we want 
to build.” 

By the end of 1943 and early 1944 the course of events was 
accelerating. Returning from a short stay in Paris Huddleston was 
frightened by the atmosphere in what used to be the capital of high 
spirits and cheerfulness. He made a detour to Vernon and found 
that his mill had been plundered. Everywhere in France groups of 
pseudo-partisans were springing into existence and nobody knew who 
was in command of them or what their objectives were. He had no 
particular liking for them: “Among the guerrillas that were formed 
in France there were, as was inevitable, a considerable number of 
undesirables, behaving like bandits, turning their hands against their 
compatriots . . . Robberies, murders, tortures, perpetrated under cover 
of the Resistance, were reported from every quarter of the country. 
The criminals of France, and they are many, had opportunities such 
as had never been presented to them before. When, years afterwards, 
they were charged with the most atrocious deeds, they claimed to 
have acted on orders and to have belonged to the Resistance which 
they had disgraced.” (France: the Tragic Years, p. 235-236). Unpre¬ 
judiced, Huddleston also denounced the crimes of the government 
Militia unable to distinguish between true members of the Resistance 
who fought the Germans and the terrorists who were dead set against 
other French people. 

In June 1944 the Allies landed in Normandy and on the 19th of 
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August Marshal Petain was arrested by the Germans and taken by 
force first to Belfort and then to Sigmaringen. Just before this the 
Marshal had written a message urging the French to follow those who 
spoke the language of reconciliation and to uphold the restoration of 
the country through reciprocal forgiveness and mutual love. Not a 
word of reproach, not a word that divides . . . 

What occured then was what all sensible people dreaded: aban¬ 
doned, the country sank into a settling of scores by the partisans of 
the eleventh hour. Horrified by this bloodbath, Huddleston evoked it 
vividly in his book France: the Tragic Years. It should be pointed 
out that he always distinguished between the rascals and the true 
patriots among whom he had many friends. 

Huddleston was to have his own personal grievance against the 
“epuration” (purge). In July 1944, to his surprise, he was arrested 
together with his wife and jailed without any appearance in court. 
Fortunately his imprisonment was not too long thanks to the 
intervention of General De Benouville, Admiral Leahy and Ambas¬ 
sador William Bullitt. To emphasise their indignation the Huddlestons 
lodged a complaint before the “Counseil d’Etat” and obtained an 
official apology and also damages, which was far more exceptional. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good and this direct 
experience of arbitrariness inspired Huddleston to write a short 
narrative entitled Terror 1944 which a humorous editor inserted in 
his catalogue between Treaty of Delation and Travel Through 
Nonsense. In some 250 pages Huddleston relates the misfortunes of 
a peaceful and humanistic writer in the gaols of the “Liberation”. 
He takes care to avoid any personal grudge as he wishes simply to 
bear witness. However, he clearly expresses his disappointment: 
“. . . the Liberation should have given the signal of a union of all 
French people (except those who had deliberately committed crimes) 
in joy and recovered confidence. Instead of that there were only 
suspicion and hate, and the new inquisitors, acting on their own or 
associated in self-appointed committees, founded their action on the 
most depraved instincts and on the very denial of rectitude and 
chivalrousness.” Although indignant and disappointed, Huddleston 
retained confidence in the resources of his adoptive country: “We’ll 
come back to the essential principles which are discipline, obedience, 
work, respect of the human being, order, inviolability of the domicile, 
sense of property as an extension of the personality, solidarity, pity, 
compassion, justice, nobility, belief in God and conciousness of our 
divine destiny. And France must lead this spiritual rebirth. Her past 
requires it, her tradition binds her. Europe needs France.” 

Again he was disappointed by the Fourth Republic and he felt 
afflicted when Marshal Petain died in prison: “It will remain for 
posterity to judge the attitude of the authorities who showed such 
complete lack of respect for the extreme old age of one of France’s 
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ablest, most devoted and most unselfish public servants ... I do not 
doubt that the memory of the Marshal will be absolved of the grievous 
and unfounded charges brought against him, that he will be recognised 
as one of the noblest figures of a tragic epoch, and that there will soon 
be a reconciliation of all good Frenchmen and of all who love France”. 

This reconciliation he was not to see. Isolated in his mill at Saint 
Pierre, towards the end corresponding only with a handful of old 
friends such as William Bullitt and Rene Benjamin, he died on the 
14th July 1952. “Having reached the peak, he took his leave” as 
Louis Guitard wrote, adding this simple homage: “It is from our 
traditions that you have drawn your love of France and these tradi¬ 
tions which you have fought for, defending them against the erring 
and foolish, forgetful of their glorious inheritance. On the road to 
the necessary ‘National Revolution’, you shine as a powerful search¬ 
light to show us the way”. 


BOOKS 

A MARRIAGE OF TRUE MINDS 

Spring Returning: A Selection from the works of James Farrar, made 
and introduced by Christopher Palmer (Autolycus Press, £8.50). 

IN “The Gale of the World”, the last novel in Henry Williamson’s 
“Chronicle of Ancient Sunlight”, its hero Phillip Maddison has 
assumed the editorship of the literary magazine “The New Horizon” 
and has received some poems and prose sketches by James Farrar, a 
young RAF navigator who had been shot down over the English 
Channel in July 1944. 

Here, as on so many occasions throughout the “Chronicle”, William¬ 
son had interwoven fact and fiction. In real life it was he who had 
taken over from John Middleton Murry the editorship of “The 
Adelphi” magazine and had discovered among its manuscripts some 
which had been submitted by James Farrar’s mother, after her 
son’s death. 

Williamson collected some of Farrar’s letters and diaries and edited 
them into an anthology published in 1950 as “The Unreturning 
Spring”. It is a selection from this work which Christopher Palmer 
has now edited and which appears under its more optimistic title. 

In May 1984 Christopher Palmer lectured to members of the 
Henry Williamson Society in Brockley Primary School, which William¬ 
son had attended as a small child. The theme of that lecture runs 
like a golden thread through this remarkable book: the extraordinary 
affinity between three men who exercised considerable influence upon 
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each other’s work — but never met: Henry Williamson, James 
Farrar and Frederick Delius. (Readers of “Lodestar” interested in 
the Henry Williamson Society may obtain particulars of membership 
from its Secretary, Mary Heath, Longclose, Torrington, North 
Devon.) 

Williamson discovered that he had been Farrar’s “most cherished 
literary idol”, while both were entranced by the music of Delius. 
Farrar had written in 1942: “Here I hang between sun and star in the 
hour of transition, a calm hopelessness of beauty upon me like the 
sustained chords of ‘In a Summer Garden’, created by Delius, that 
wracked egocentric genius who put all of earth’s wonder and human 
sadness into music”. Of Williamson, Farrar wrote in the same year: 
“I am sitting by your sea of a generation ago, having come to a time 
when I feel myself to be unified with you . . . The sun is dying. Oh, 
Maddison, your sea speaks to me . . .” 

Those of us who endured the philistinism of a wartime barrack- 
room can sympathise with Farrar when he wrote (in April 1942): 
“This afternoon I monopolised the wireless in the Squadron Recrea¬ 
tion Room, which normally churns out dance music at all times of 
the day and night, in order to hear the Delius Violin Concerto in the 
Orchestral Concert ... It is definitely the most beautiful violin 
concerto I have ever heard. Of course it is specialized like all Delius, 
that strange poetry with which I just happen to be lucky enough to be 
in tune.” A “chap” wandered in and tried to switch to another pro¬ 
gramme, but was repulsed and “the poor devil wandered off 
miserably.” 

Christopher Palmer started to write his Introduction to the book 
“on the 40th anniversary of V.E. Day” and seems to imnlv that 
Farrar, had he lived, would have regarded the second World War as 
a noble crusade of right against wrong. 1 am not so sure. Farrar’s 
penultimate piece is entitled “The Dream” and records a remarkable 
vision of a beautiful girl whom he shoots because “she was The 
Enemy, and valueless”. But he lifts her body and carries it to a field 
hospital: “She was light and easy to lift. Here she was no foe, no 
shielder of menace, no gliding face, but earthly, sweetly made woman 
as I carried her away”. If he had survived, would not Farrar have 
been motivated as Williamson was by his first World War experiences, 
to strive for peace among nations and an end to the futlility of war, 
which destroys such genius as his, in the bud, before it can blossom 
and give pleasure to mankind? 

The illustrations are as beautiful as Farrar’s prose and poetry, 
ranging from a self-portrait of him at the age of 16 and photographs 
of him in RAF uniform, to one of the blind Delius in repose in a 
sunlit garden and of Henry Williamson in the 1940s, at work on one 
of his masterpieces. 

G.V. 
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The Pleasure of their Company by Alister Kershaw (University of 
Queensland Press). 

IN 1947 Henry Williamson received a letter from a young Australian 
poet who had, he said, come to England to meet three writers he very 
much admired, Henry Williamson, Roy Campbell and Richard Alding¬ 
ton. By his own account Williamson was wary of this young admirer 
which may account for the somewhat bizarre early meetings described 
by Alister Kershaw in the section of his book devoted to Williamson. 
However Williamson concluded “The visitor turned out to be all 
right, once known” and eventually they were to become what 
Williamson described as “firm friends”. 

Kershaw had already met Roy Campbell through a mutual acquain¬ 
tance and Campbell, then working as a talks producer at the BBC had 
provided funds for the penniless Australian by commissioning a talk 
from him. The Roy Campbell which we see in Kershaw’s book is 
the public Campbell, the rough colonial with, nevertheless, a heart of 
gold and not the more tormented character which his recent bio¬ 
grapher, Peter Alexander, has unearthed. 

A further BBC talk commissioned by Roy Campbell paid the fare 
to the south of France where Richard Aldington was living and 
Kershaw soon made himself indispensible to Aldington, acting as his 
secretary and link with the London publishing world. This collabora¬ 
tion had one disastrous consequence. It was Kershaw who persuaded 
Aldington to undertake his ‘biographical enquiry’ into T. E. Lawrence, 
the book which finished him as a writer as far as the British estab¬ 
lishment, and more importantly, the British publishing world were 
concerned. 

The most interesting portrait in this book of reminiscences is 
undoubtedly that of Aldington, presenting, as it does, a completely 
different picture from the usual one summed up by a recent critic as 
“a bitter, difficult, dislikeable character”. Here we see Aldington as 
a considerate, generous host whose learning, both literary and in the 
field of natural history, was prodigious. This picture of Aldington is 
confirmed by Henry Williamson’s own recollections of him. 

In addition to these three well known figures who had never 
previously met and who were brought together by Kershaw his book 
contains a full selection of eccentric and anti-conformist characters, 
Australian, British and French. It ends with a warm and affectionate 
portrait of Oswald and Diana Mosley which may surprise those for 
whom Mosley remains a bogeyman but will be recognised by anyone 
who has had the pleasure of knowing them. 

PETER WALLIS 

(University of Queensland Press books are distributed in Britain and 
Europe from Dunhams Lane, Letchworth, Herts SG6 1IL.) 
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MORE ALDINGTON: “THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER” 


IN the article on Richard Aldington and Henry Williamson in the last 
issue of Lodestar we noted that of all Aldington’s books only Death 
of a Hero was currently in print. This has now been joined by a 
companion volume from the same publisher, The Colonel’s Daughter 
(Hogarth Press, £4.95). 

The setting of The Colonel’s Daughter, England in the immediate 
aftermath of the first World War, now seems as remote from us as, 
for example, Jane Austen’s England although Aldington’s satire is too 
heavy handed to bear comparison with Jane Austen. It is interesting 
to speculate how she would have treated the unfortunate Georgie 
Smithers, condemned by the circumstances of her time to permanent 
spinsterhood. 

For Aldington it was not “a land fit for heroes” which came out 
of the war. It was a survival of the unintelligent and hypocritical 
society which had resulted in calamity in the first place. George 
Winterbourne, the “hero” of Death of a Hero, died in vain. 

This new edition has a wide-ranging and interesting introduction by 
Anthony Burgess who senses a revival of interest in Aldington. Let 
us hope that he is right. 

P.J.W. 
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